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Section 1, 
Earzty Baitiso ENGRAVING. 


Tue art of e ing may justly be considered indigenous 
to British a dear’ we Same an of its practice 4 this 
country from a very remote period. ‘The rude mechanical 
processes of our ancestors dre revealed to us b the interest- 

specimens discovered in Celtic and on tumuli, 
whine many of the remains of ancient weapons of war, as 
well as of articles evidently used for the adornment of the 
person, are decorated with engraving of a rude kind, exe- 
cuted with some tool which cannot have been very different 
from the graver. The numerous coins likewise discovered, 
are sufficient to prove the existence of that species of engra- 
ving among the ancient Britons. 

he most influential patron of early British engraving 
was undoubtedly Alfred the Great. “Under the protection 
of that excellent monarch,” says Strutt, “the arts began to 
manifest themselves in a superior degree. He not only 
encouraged such artists as were in England at the time, but 
invited others from abroad; and the works of the Anglo- 
Saxon goldsmiths, who were the principal engravers of that 
day, were held in the highest esteem upon the Continent as 
well as in their own country. The caskets which they 
made for the preservation of the relics of saints, and other 
purposes, were ornamented with precious stones and engra- 
vings in so excellent a style as to excite the admiration 
of all who saw them.” ‘That this is not an exaggerated 
account of early British talent, we have the surest proof in 
the beautiful specimen still preserved in the Museum at 
Oxford, and called Alfred’s Jewel. This valuable work of 
art is of gold, adorned with enamelling and fi work, 
in the midst of which is seen the half-length figure of a 
man, perhaps intended to represent the Saviour, or if 
Strutt’s conjecture be right, it may rather be intended for 
St. Cuthbert. The back of the jewel is ornamented with 
engraved foliage and flowers, and its own legend informs us 
that it was made at the command of Alfred the Great. It 
was found in the Isle of Athelney, and appears to have been 
one of the few articles which that monarch carried thither 
when he retreated from his enemies. 

Archbishop Dunstan is said to have worked in the pre- 
cious metals, and his biogzapher calls him the first of engra- 
vers; but the specimen of his drawing preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, does not induce much et that the 
works of this artist are lost to the world. The engraving 
of Dunstan and his contemporaries has been regarded as the 
degenerate issue of the art which the patronage of Alfred 
had called forth. The excellence of workmanship exhibited 
in Alfred’s jewel seems to have entirely disappeared in the 
dark and stormy period which succeeded the reign of that 
monarch, Nevertheless die-engraving, which afforded to the 
Anglo-Saxon princes the means of issuing money, continued 
to be practised, and was thus the means of preserving and 
transmitting to better times the art of the engraver. 

Mr. Macpherson, in his Annals of Commerce, enumerates 
various towns to which the privilege of coining was 
restricted by King Athelstane, and remarks that at that 
time (about a. p. 930) artificers would of course be found 
in each town capable of working in silver, and engravi 
the dies. Even in the more remote kingdom of Scotland 
there existed at that period a case for containing the 
Gospel, covered with silver, and having Latin verses 
inscribed upon it by a Scottish engraver. 

The English towns to which the coinage was restricted 
are worthy of being named, as showing which were the 
places of chief importance in the kingdom. From the list 
we also learn that the clergy of the superior ranks shared 
with the king in the prerogative of coining. Cantwarabyrig 
(Canterbury) was to have seven coiners; namely, four for 
the king, two for the archbishop, and one for the abbot. 
Hrofreceastre (Rochester), three coiners; two for the king, 
and one for the bishop. Lundenbyrig (London), eight 
coiners, Winteceastre (Winchester), six. Lewes, two. 
Hestingaceastre (Hastings), one. Cysseceastre (Chichester), 
one. Hamtun (Southampton), two. Werham (Wareham), 
two, Eaxanceastre (Exeter), two. oe (Shaftes- 
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bury), two. Other burgs, not named, one eac 









increased the number of coining | to thirty-seven, 
adding to those above named the following, of which we 

ive the modernized names only for the sake of brevity, 

ristol, Cambridge, Chester, Colchester, Crookhorn, Derby, 
Dorchester, Dover, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Hythe, 
Huntingdon, Ipswich, Leicester, Lincoln, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sarum, Shrewsbury, South- 
wark, Stamford, Sudbury, Tamworth, Thetford, Wells, 
York. 

The art of die~engraving seems to have given rise to the 
use of seals. Before their introduction lands were some- 
times disposed of by word of mouth, sometimes by laying a 
turf of the land with solemnity on an altar dedicated to 
sacred purposes, sometimes the lord gave the tenant a sword, 
bow, helmet, or drinking-horn, to certify the transfer of the 
property. Formerly there was in the possession of a 
gentleman in Berkshire a drinking-horn, on which was 
engraven, “I King Knoute (Canute) have given thee this 
horn to hold thy land by.” 

When at length seals came into use, they ap to have 
been made of brass, and the impression was taken on lead 
instead of wax, so that a forcible blow was necessary, as in 
the case of coining, to produce the — impression. It 
appears that at the arrival of the Normans in England, 
ra disliking the lish manner of ratifying their char- 
ters, ordered them to be confirmed by impressions on wax 
from the special seals of the parties concerned. The only 
seal in England that is known to have been impressed on 
wax before this period, is the seal of Edward the Confessor, 
who was educated in Normandy, and who probably acquired 
the custom in that country. - 


Section 2. 
Encravine on MonumENtTAL Brasszs. 


Soon after this period a new and more simple ies of 
engraving was either introduced or invented in land, 
for specimens of which we may look in the more important 
of our old country churches without much fear of 1 being 
disappointed. The brass plates which resound beneath our 
feet as we tread the aisles of some ancient edifice, contain 
the specimens in question. The engravings on these plates 
are executed entirely with the graver, the shadows being 
expressed by lines or strokes strengthened according to the 
depth of shade required, and occasionally erossed with other 
lines a second ora third time, in the same manner that a 
copper-plate is engraved that is intended for printing. On 
some oo & mere outline = oe Gy sens “These 
engraved effigies,” says a writer in Rrxs’s Cyc ia, “are 
often found ~ a 4 on those horizontal tomb-stones, which 
form of the pavement within the churches, where the 
feet of the congregation, which kept the light parts bright 
by friction, filled the incisions with dust, and thus darkened 
the shades. Very neat or exquisite workmanship was not 
therefore aimed at, and is not to be expected; yet some of 
these engravings bear no small evidence of the abilities of 
those by whom they were produced, and considering the 
dark period during which they were executed, are entitled 
to more praise than many engravings which have been sub- 
sequently produced. e engraver’s style of drawing the 
human figure differs little from that of the contemporary 
illuminators of missals, and though the hands, feet, and 
other nudities are rarely tolerable, the stiffness of the 
draperies does in many instances bear considerable resem- 
blance to the tissued and embroidered vestments of the 
entombed abbots and other dignitaries of the Roman Catho- 
lic church; while the faces occasionally display attempts 
not altogether successless, as it should seem, at individual 
portraiture.” 

In illustration of the above remarks, a specimen of the 
monumental brasses is given in the same work. It is from 
the tomb of William de Fulbourn, in Fulbourn Charch, 
Cambridgeshire. This individual was appointed a baron of 
the exchequer in 1328, and is represented in the effigies of 
an ecclesiastic in a richly ornamented cope under an t 
canopy. The pattern of the embroidery is not inelegant, 
and the ornamental designs are engraved with considerable 


Canute | care. Thus were the engravers of England from the time 
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of the Crusades well acquainted with an art which seemed 
to verge so closely on that of taking impressions on paper, 
that we are astonished that the latter was not sooner dis- 
covered. Whatever may have been the circumstance that 
led to that discovery, we are well assured that having once 
been made it must have spread widely and rapidly ; yet we 
have no account of its introduction into England. 


Section 3. 
Earty Mopzs or Ittusrratine Booxs. 


Wie in his Anecdotes of Painting, devotes a volume 
to English engravers. He remarks that to a certain degree 
engraving was employed here almost as soon as printing, 
for many printers used small plates for their devices and 
rebuses. Caxton’s Golden Legend, printed in 1483, is 
ornamented with a group of saints, and many other cuts 
dispersed —_ the body of the work. Other works of 
Caxton and of his successor Wynkyn de Worde, are like- 
wise decorated with cuts. The same practice was common 
among subsequent printers. ‘One considerable work,” 
says Walpole, “published by John Rastell, was distin- 
guished by _ of uncommon merit for that age. It 
was calle Pastyme * the People, and by Bishop 
Nicholson, in his ‘ Historical Library,’ Rastell’s Chronicle 
This scarce book, of a very large size, I saw at the auction 
of Mr. Ames’s library ; it had many cuts, eighteen of which 
were in great folio, representing the kings of land, so 
well designed and boldly executed as to be attributed to 
Holbein, though I think they were not of his hand.” 
Grafton’s Chronicle, printed in 1569, contained many heads, 
sof William the Conqueror, Henry the Eighth, pe | Queen 
Elizabeth. Yet though portraits were used in books, there 
is no trace of single prints being aes off in that age, 
Henry the Eighth was in possession of some prints, which 
are enumerated in the adie of his goods, &c., but these 
were probably the production of — artists. At that 
time it appears that a painting was called “a table with a 
picture ;” a print was termed “a cloth stained with a pic- 
ture;” and models and bas-reliefs were called “ pictures 
of earth.” Thus the inventory referred to contains such 
items as the following. “Item. One table, with the whole 
stature of my lord prince his grace, stained upon cloth, with 
a curtain.’ “Item, One cloth, stained with Phebus 
tideing with his cart in the air, with the history of him.” 
The first book that appeared with cuts from copper-plates, 
a) to have been the Birth of Mankind, otherwyse called, 
Woman's Book, dedicated to Queen Catherine, and 
published by Thomas Raynalde, in 1540, with many small 
copper cuts, but to these no name was affixed. alpole 
well remarks on the discovery of printing and engraving, 
“It is amusing to observe what obvious arts escape our 
touch, and how quickly various channels are deduced from 
asource when once opened. This was the case of the press. 
Printing was not discovered till about the year 1430: in 
thirty years more it was applied to the multiplication of 
drawings. Authors had scarcely seen that facility of dis- 
persing their works, before painters received an almost equal 
ad e. To each was endless fame in a manner ensured, 
if they merit to challenge it. With regard to prints, 
the new discovery associated the professors, in some degree, 
with the great masters whose works they copied ; thus 
forming an intimate acquaintance between painters and 
engravers,” 
Section 4. 


Tur Frrst Encuish ENGRAVER. 


The first English engraver of whor we have an account 
is Thomas Geminus, or Geminie. He executed the copper- 
plate engravings which appeared in Vesalius’s —_- 
printed in England, in 1545. The first edition was dedi- 
cated to Henry the Eighth, and was written in Latin. 
Geminus afterwards published a translation 4 Nicholas 
Udal, and dedicated it to Edward the Sixth. The preface, 
written by the translator, contains the oe passage.— 
“ Accepte therefore, jentill reader, this Tractise of Anatomie, 
thankfully interpreting the labours of Thomas Gemini, the 
workman. He that with his great charge, watch, and tra- 
Vayle hath set out these figures in pourtrature, will most 

illingly be amended, or better perfected of his own work- 
manship, if admonished.” This Geminus was a printer as 
well as an engraver, dwelling at Blackfriars, where he pub- 
lished a Prognostication, &c., relating to the weather, the 
phenomena of the heavens, &c., with a number of cuts. “So 
congenial an art as engraving,” says Walpole, “ when once 
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discovered, could not fail to “ree in an age of literature. 
That accomplished prelate, Archbishop Parker, who thought 
that whatever tended to enlighten and civilize the human 
mind was within his province, seems to have been the most 
conspicuous patron of the arts in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

The queen, it appears, was too economical, or too defi- 
cient in taste, to give full encouragement to genius, but 
the riches and ee condition of the country offered 
my oe to — Fea Parker em- 
ployed in his palace at @ printer, a painter, 
ra § two or three engravers. Above Gunite hess uek 
published by this prelate from his own printing-establish- 
ment. The chief of the ——- employed by him 
was Remigius Hogenbergh, who twice engraved a portrait 
of the archbishop. At Ruckolt, in the parish of Low- 
Layton, in Essex, was a large genealogy of the kings of 
of England, from the Conquest to Queen Elizabeth, with 
all the lines of France and England, under these two titles, 
Linea Valesiorum, et Linea Anglie. 'This genealogic chart 
was inscribed with the name of Hogenbergh. This engraver 
had a brother, Francis Hogenbergh, who executed a print 
of Queen Mary the First, dated 1555, in allusion to her 
era, but supposed to be done after her death. In 1570 and 
1572 expensive works printed at Cologne and Antwerp 
were partly illustrated by English artists, and as Walpole 
observes, engraving was on no contemptible footing in ; 
land when we had professors worthy of being employed on 
Flemish editions; for Flanders was at that time a capital 
theatre of arts and learning. 


Section 5. 
Tue First Mars or Covunrttzs. 


An early engraver deserving particular notice was Chris- 
topher Saxton, who enlarged the geographical knowledge of 
his day by drawing and engraving the first maps of our 
counties ever seen in England. This man fiw y himself 
from the condition of a servant to a position of considerable 
eminence by his peculiar talents. Those talents, were, how- 
ever, fostered and brought tolight by the generous patronage 
of his master, Thomas Sekeford, Eoq., r of Requests, 
and Master of the Court of Wards. This gentleman en- 
cou Saxton to publish a complete set of maps of the 
counties of England and Wales, and was himself responsible 
for the cost attending their publication. Many of these 
maps were engraved by Saxton himself; but in some of 
them he was assisted by Hogenbergh, Ryther, and others, 

The labour of six years was bestowed upon these maps, 
and they appeared in 1579, dedicated to the Queen, and 
adorned with the — and also with those of the 
generous Sekeford. den and Thoresby commend Sax- 
ton’s work, and speaking of his map of York declare it to 
be the best map of the county ever published. This rare 
map is adorned at the corners with views of the city of 
York and the town of Hull. Augustine Ryther assisted 
Saxton in the engraving of it. 

There was but little approach to neatness or beauty of 
style in the engravings of English artists at this period, and 
so little variety is there in the manner of their engraving 
for a considerable period, that we find scarcely more than a 
dry catalogue of names. Reginald Elstracke, who lived at 
the close of the sixteenth and commencement of the seven- 
teenth centuries, is commended for ter neatness than 
some of his predecessors. But a family named Passe, who 
came hither from Utrecht, early in the seventeenth century, 
have the credit of.introducing a better taste and more elabo- 
rate workmanship, Crispin de Passe was a man of letters, 
not only industrious to perfect himself in his art, but fond 


moting it in others. Ina Mt s. published 


of pro | 
by him in 1643, he discovers some knowledge of geometry 
and perspective, gives directions for the proportions of the 
human body, for drawing in the academy by lamplight, and: 
for the use of the lay figure in studying draperies; he 
details the proportions of horses, lions, and other quad- 
ru and also of birds and fishes. This artist was known 
and encouraged by Rubens, and other great men of the 
day, and his copy of the female proportions employed by 
Rubens is evident in his works. Strutt’s opinion of 
this artist is as follows. “Excepting some little stiffness 
which occasionally appears, and the want of harmony with 

ect to the distribution of the light and shadow, (a fault 
that prevailed at the time in which he lived, ) his best works 
possess a very covsiderable share of mae copeney” his 
portraits, many of which he drew from the life, and the far 
greater portion of his historical and 5 subjects 
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engraved from his own compositions. He drew the 
om aene correctly, and marked the extremities with a 
degree of exactness not usually seen in the works of those 
masters who employed themselves upon small subjects.” 
Four of the children of ae asse became known as 
artists, among whom was Magdalen Passe, the first female 
engraver we read of as practising the art in England. Few 
of -her productions remain to us; but it appears that she 
worked in a free style, without high finish, Walpole men- 
tions a very scarce little head executed by her, which he 
had in his own possession. It ——- the Lady Kathe- 
rine, at that time marchioness, afterwards duchess, of Buck- 
ingham, with a feather fan. One of the pupils of this 
family was a man of talent, and the mantle of the Passes 
seemed to have descended on his shoulders; but he was of 
an indolent and careless disposition, and therefore the oppor- 
tunities of advancement which were afforded him, did not 
save him from dying in indigence and neglect. This was 
John Payne, recommended to Charles the First, and 
esteemed a man of decided genius; but his works are not 
numerous ; for he led an irregular life, and died early. He 
executed frontispieces and portraits for books; and also 
other subjects, landscapes, animals, flowers, fruit, birds, 
&c. Several of his portraits are very finely executed, and 
may be reckoned as the best of his works, bein performed 
entirely with the graver in a free open style, with a pleasing 
effect. This artist engraved a very —_ print of a ship, 
called the -Royal. Sovereign, of two plates, which when 
united, were three feet long by.two feet two inches high. 
He died in 1647-8, in his fortieth year. 


; Szction 6. 
APPOINTMENT OF AN ENGRAVER Royat, 


Charles the First was a general patron of the arts, and 
promoter of literature, and he is honourably mentioned as 
the first English nonarch who was sufficiently sensible of 
the beauty of engraving, and of the popular and import- 
ant purposes to which it might be applied, to appoint an 
engraver royal. “The king took care to see that the title 
was not worthlessly thrown away in mere kindness to a 
courtier, and Voerst was the first artist on whom that 
houour was conferred. He was a native of Holland, and 
in what year he came hither is uncertain, He was an 
able draughtsman, and hatched his drawings with pen and 
ink, as was the»general custom of the artists, particularly the 
engravers ‘of that period.” This artist engraved many of 
Vandyke’s portraits, and among the rest, the celebrated por- 
traits of Charles the First and his queen; with those of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Inigo Jones, and others. A competitor for 
= ser fame, and also for the favour of the king, was Lucas 

orsterman, whose works are considered by some writers as 
superior to those of Voerst. He is said to exhibit more 
careful finish and ———- feeling, and to have been to 
Rubens: and Van — in/England, what Mark Antonio 
was to Raphael in Italy. Mr. Strutt considers that no one 
ever engraved more successfully from the pictures of Ru- 
bens, ‘and remarks that Vorsterman, although a master of 
the graver, and able to handle it with the greatest facility, 
yet paid much ene attention to the general effect of his 
prints than to the regularity of his strokes, wishing appa- 
rently to enter into the thoughts of the master, and tran- 
seribe on copper the very life and spirit of his pictures, 
rather than to show his own dexterity in the mere mecha- 
nical part of the workmanship. This artist was a native of 
Antwerp, and coming over to England in 1623, he was 
occasionally or both by Charles the First, and the 
Earl of Arundel. 

The celebrated Vandyke himself contributed to advance 
English engraving by his vigorous and expressive etchings, 
which excited the surprise and emulation of his contempo- 
raries, 

Here we must also mention a meritorious, but: ill-fated 
artist, who was one of the first who practised the art of 
etching in England. This was Wenceslaus Hollar, a 
gatam by birth, and a native of Prague, in Bohemia. 

e was brought: up to the profession of the law, but the 
miseries of civil war, which led to the celebrated battle of 
Prague, obliged him to leave his home at an early age, and 
take refuge at Frankfort, where he studied under an able 
Se gps and engraver, He soon attained considerable 
skill, and being afterwards introduced to the Earl of 
Sounded at Cologne, he accompanied that nobleman to 

pend, and was recommended to the notice of Charles the 
ist. He does not appear to have met with many admirers 


in Eagioné, and the polities disturbances of this country 
soon destroyed the hopes he might have formed on his 
arrival, On account of his attachment to the royal cause, 
he was imprisoned at Basing House, in Hampshire, and on 
obtaining his liberty was obliged to repair to Antwerp, 
Revisiting England in 1652, he met with employment, but 
barely earned a subsistence, He used to work for the 
mercenary book and printsellers at the rate of fourpence 
an hour, always having an hour-glass before him; and he 
was so scrupulously exact, that when at meals, or even 
when talking with the persons for whom he was working, 
and about their own business, he constantly laid the glass 
on its side to prevent the sand from running. Exemplary 
industry, and rigid adherence to principle, did not rescue 
Hollar from the miseries attendant on poverty. The return 
of his friends at the Restoration somewhat bettered hig 
circumstances for a time, He was employed by govern 
ment to make drawings of the town and forts of Tangi 
and in this perilous service he narrowly escaped being kil 
or made prisoner by the Turks, On his return to England, 
after one year’s absence on this arduous service, all he 
received was one hundred pounds, and this was only paid 
after long delay, and many humble solicitations, Hollar 
is described as a meek-tempered man, wanting in necessary 
confidence in his own powers, though a person of superior 
talent. On his death-bed, at the age of seventy, he is said 
to have requested the bailiffs who came to seize his only 
piece of furniture, (namely, the bed on which he lay), to 
spare him the use of it for a few hours, and then to remove 
him to the prison of the grave. Such was the melancholy 
end of a man of quiet unobtrusive merit, whose industry 
had been so great as to produce nearly two thousand four 
hundred prints, in every department of the art, portrait, 
history, costumes, antiquities, entomology, landscapes, &¢, 
These are for the most part etchings, touched here and there 
with the graver. “His small plates are better than his 
larger, his style of handling his etching needle is pleasing, 
and was original; and in the accuracy, freedom, lightness, 
spirit, and finish, of his cities, abbeys, cathedrals, and some 
other of his landscapes, and his plates of natural history and 
still life, he mueh excelled his contemporaries, even those 
on the Continent; but in dvawing the human figure he was 
not equally well informed, and his hands and feet are there 
fore often defective.” 

Francis Barlow, a native of Lincolnshire, was a very 
meritorious engraver of this period. His great merit lay in 
designing and etching quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects; 
and he became noted by his admirable embellishment of 
ZEsop’s fables. Several considerable works published about 
1652 are illustrated by the engravings of this artist. 


Section 7. 
Prince Rupert’s DiscoveRY oF MzEzz0-TINTO. 


The discovery of mezzo-tinto took place in the time of 
Barlow, and is thus noticed by Walpole: “It is a trite 
observation that gunpowder was discovered by a monk, and 
remap by a soldier. It is an additional honour to the 
atter profession to have invented mezzo-tinto. Few royal 
names appear at the head of discoveries; nor is it surprising, 
Though accident is the common mother of invention, yét 
genius being necessary to aid the casual production, 
usher it into existence, one cannot expect that many of the 
least common rank should be blest with uncommon talents 
Quickness to perceive, and sagacity to apply, are requisite 
to fortuitous discoveries. Gunpowder or printing might 
have fallen in mary a prince’s way, and the world still 
have been happy or mhappy enough not to possess those 
arts. Born with the taste of an uncle whom his sword was 
not fortunate in defending, Prince Rupert was fond of those 
sciences which soften and adorn a hero’s private hours, 
and knew how to mix them with his minutes of amusé- 
ment, without dedicating his life to their pursuit (like us, 
who, wanting capacity for momentous views, make serious 
study of what is only the transitory occupation of a genius), 
Had the court of the first Charles been peaceful, how agree 
bly had the prince’s congenial propensities flattered and 
confirmed the inclinations of his uncle! How the muse of 
arts would have repaid the patronage of the monarch, when 
for his first artist she would have presented him with his 
nephew! How different a figure did the same prince make 
in a reign of dissimilar complexion! The philosophi¢ 
warrior who could relax himself into the ornament of & 
refined court, was thought a savage mechanic when cou! 





tiers were only voluptuous wits. If the prince was defir 
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gient in the transient varnish of a court, he, at least, was 
adorned by the arts that polish, which alone can make a 
eourt attract the attention of subsequent ages.” Of the 
discovery itself we gather the following account. The 
prince, on going out one morning at an early hour, observed 
the sentinel at some distance from his very busy 
doing something to his piece. The prince asked what he 
was about? He replied, the dew had fallen in the night, 
had mate his fusil rusty, and that he was scraping and 
cleaning it. The prince on looking at it was struck with 
something like a figure eaten into the barrel, with innume- 
rable little holes close together, like friezed work on gold or 
silver, part of which the fellow had scraped away. From 
this trifling cireumstance the prince conceived the idea of 
mezzo-tinto. He concluded that some contrivance might 
be found to cover a brass plate with such a grained ground 
of fine pressed holes, which would undoubtedly give an 
impression all black, and that by seraping away proper 
parts the smooth superficies would leave the rest of the 

per white. Communicating his idea to Wallerant Vail- 
faut, a painter whom he maintained, they made several 
experiments, and at last invented a steel roller, cut with 
tools, to make teeth like a file or rasp, with projccting 

ints which effectually fp ga the black grounds; those 
being scraped away and diminished at pleasure, left the 
gradations of light. This invention, by its softness and 
novel effect, P uced great surprise and admiration among 
artists and others. After stating the merits of this disco- 
very, Walpole remarks, “Curious as the discovery was, it 
did not produce all it seemed to promise; it has diversified 
prints, rather than improved them; and though Smith, 
who carried the art to the greatest height yet known, had 
considerable merit, mezzo-tintos still fall short of fine 
engravings. But before the secret passed into his hands, it 
was improved by Blooteling, who found out the application 
of the chisel for yey ing grounds, which much exceeded the 
roller. George White afterwards made use of the graver 
for forming the black spot in the eyes, and sharpening the 
light, which in preceding mezzo-tinto he observed had never 
been sufficiently distinct.” 

It was necessary to notice this discovery because of its 
close connexion with engraving, but we now resume our 
historical notice of the latter art, as it progressively 
advanced in England. William Faithorne is noted for 
the softness and force, freedom and finish, of his style, thus 
showing that the effect of chiaroscuro did not depend upon 
unblended masses of black and white. He lived in Hollar’s 
time, and seems to have occupied the same house, and to 
have shared in many of the vicissitudes of that artist. 
While suffering imprisonment for his attachment to the 
royal cause, he still exerted his skill as an engraver; and 

roduced, in Aldersgate Prison, among other works, a small 

eal of the first Villiers, duke of Buckingham, in the cir- 

cular style of Mellan. After much solicitation on the ec 
of his friends, he was permitted to retire to France, where 
he found protection and encouragement. He returned to 
England about 1650, and opened a shop near Temple Bar, 
where he sold Italian, French, and Dutch prints, as well 
&s the engravings of English artists. Here also he fol- 
lowed his profession for nearly thirty years, and produced 
many works of merit. Towards the close of his life he 
retired to a more private situation, in Printing House 
Yard, Blackfriars, where he died in 1691, and was buried 
inthe church of St. Anne. The more important of this 
artist’s works were his portraits. He worked almost 
entirely with the graver, in a free clear style, paying more 
attention to the beauty of his lines than most of his British 
redecessors. In the earlv part of his life he seems to have 
‘ollowed the Dutch and Flemish manner of engraving; but 
on his return from France, his improvement was evidently 
considerable. His drawing of the human figure is neither 
correct, nor in good taste, so that his historical works are 
not regarded as fair specimens of his talents. Portraiture 
was his favourite branch of study, and that to which he 
chiefly confined his attention. His son, William Faith- 
ome, executed many portraits in mezzo-tinto; but they are 
very inferior to the works of his father. 

Robert and George White are favourably noticed as 
engravers, and as practising with success the new art of 
mezzo-tinto. 

The want of taste, and the dissolute manners of the court 
of Charles the Second, had the worst effect on the art of 
engraving. It would be useless to record the names of 
engravers whose works are, in many cases, of very low 
standing, Ingenuity was indeed conspicuous in some of 
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the works of the period we allude to, but it was exercised 
in such senseless labour as that of executing, in the lines of 
the human face, a quantity of exceedingly fine writing not 
to be read without a magnifying glass, but, by that means, 
discovered to consist of the Lord’s Prayer, ten Command- 
ments, &c. But as that period, called the Augustan age, 
began to dawn upon England, the follies and vagaries of 
this art in preceding reigns, were nearly put to flig 


Section 8 
First Encravines rrom Rapnant’s Cartoons, 


Dorigny, a Frenchman by birth, who had spent ten 
years in endeavouring to emulate the vigour and grandeur 
of Audran’s style of engraving, came to England in 1711, 
with the design of engraving the Cartoons of Raphael. 
After many difficulties, le had apartments assigned to him, 
by the Queen, in Hampton Court Palace, and he com- 
menced his work by public subscription, at four guineas 
the set. The labour of seven plates, of the “— dimensions 
resolved on, seemed too much for one individual, and 
accordingly we find Dorigny seeking assistance from France. 
Dupuis and Dubosc were the names of the artists who came 
from Paris to lend him the necessary assistance, but both 
these artists left him before the expiration of the first three 


years. 

On the ist of April, 1719, after Dorigny had been 
employed for seven years in his work, he had the gratifica- 
tion of presenting two complete sets of these celebrated 
engravings (with a dedication) to George the First. He 

gave one set to the Prince and another to the Princess. 
The present was acknowledged by a gift from the King of 
& purse containing one hundred guineas, and from the 
Prince of a medal; while the Duke of Devonshire, from 
whom the artist had borrowed four hundred pounds, freely 
remitted the interest for four years. These engravings 
extended the reputation of Dorigny throughout Europe, 
and in the succeeding year he received the honour of knight- 
~—— from the hands of the ine. a 4 

ori had begun to stu wing and engravi 
rather = in life, = he must have been about fifty pits 
of age when he commenced the engravings from the car- 
toons. It is therefore the more surprising that so con- 
siderable a d of success should have attended his 
labours. In this light it has been remarked that the power 
he acquired in the use of the graver was extraordinary. 
“The art with which he mingled the lines of the graver 
with those of the etching-needle is also much to be admired; 
and though it must be allowed that in copying Raffaelle’s 
forms he has often lost much of their exquisite grace and 
chasteness, and has rendered the character of his heads but 
coarsely, yet on the whole he rides his graphic Pegasus with 
masculine grace. There isa manly energy and freedom in 
his style, bridled by simplicity; his shadows are full-toned, 
elear, and rich, and though his flesh be deficient in charac- 
teristic texture, the lines are often conducted over his 
draperies with unprecedented freedom and elegance, of . 
whieh the figure of ‘St. Paul preaching at Athens,’ and 
that of the same Apostle in the cartoon of ‘ Elymas the 
Sorcerer struck blind,’ may be sufficient examples.” 

While Dorigny was making his drawings of the cartoons 
a person in London offered him two hundred pounds for 
them ; but the artist refused to make any agreement until 
all the plates should be completed. These drawings were 
afterwards sold at his auction for fifty-two guineas, and the 
total amount of his drawings realized three hundred and 
twenty pounds, ; : 

Passing by some intervening names, we arrive at that of 
George Vertue, whose influence on the art of engraving is 
best appreciated by considering the state into which that 
art had fallen previous to his day. Walpole describes the 
state of art in England as being then at the lowestebb. The 


best performers were worn out; the war with France shut 
the door against recruits; national acrimony; and the ani- 
mosity of faction, diverted public attention from common 


arts of amusement. Such was the state of things when our 
young engraver was recommended to the notice of Sir God- 
frey Kneller, whose riches and influence enabled him to 
deal extensive patronage to any one who might be considered 
worthy of his favour. ; . 
George Vertue was born in the parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields, and was apprenticed at the age of thirteen to a man 
who engraved arms on eS and had the chief business in 
London, but this man being obliged to leave the kingdom 
after Vertue had served him three or four years, the youth 
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is parents and practised drawing. He after- 
ace oypeh ee y into an pero ser with Mi 1 Vander- 
gutch for three years more, a term which he ‘finally pro- 
tracted to seven years, engra copper-plates for him. In 
the year 1709 he — to work on his own account, and 
was employed for the first twelvemonth in drawing and 
ing for books. The important protection of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller was at this period extended to him, and 
caused no small joy to the artist and his family. His 
father dying soon ards, a widow and several children 
were left to be supported by his industry alone. “I was 
the eldest,” says Vertue, “and the only one that could help 
them, which added a in my affairs then, as 
well as ind to the end of my life.” 

The merit of the artist soon extended his fame, and gave 
him the advantage of illustrious patro _ Lord Somers 
employed him to engrave a plate of Archbishop Tillotson, 
and this seems to have been the groundwork of his reputa- 
tion. “ Nothing like it,” says Walpole, “ had appeared for 
some years, nor at the hour of its production had he any 
competitors.” a ' 

The Academy of Painting was instituted in 1711, and 
Vertue was one of the first members, Soon after the acces- 
sion of George the First he published a portrait of the king, 
from a picture by Kneller, which being the first engraved 
likeness of that monarch many thousands were sold, — 
the merit of the performance was not great. In 1713 he 
began his researches and collections towards the great work 
which he afterwards published, entitled the spon 4 of 
the Arts in England. In order to perfect this work he 
made numerous journeys to different parts of England, 
generally in company with one or other of his generous 

atrons. In 1717 the Society of Antiquaries appointed 
ertue their engraver. The University of Oxford also 
employed him for many years to engrave their almanacs, and 
these he greatly improved by introducing views of public 
buildings, and notices of historical events. In 1730 Vertue 
published his twelve heads of distinguished poets, an 
admirable work which he intended to have followed by the 
portraits of other eminent men arranged in classes. But 
the scheme was taken out of his hands, and the benefit lost 
to him. Vertue is supposed in some instances to have 
suffered on account of his rigid attention to truth. Where 
he could not discover he never supplied; but less scrupu- 
lous artists, when unable to obtain a genuine likeness of a 
great man of some remote period, would invent a portrait to 
supply the deficiency. . 
ertue was employed three years in illustrating the 
translation of Rapin’s History of land, which came 
out in folio numbers, and had a great sale. 

The Earl of Oxford was a liberal and constant friend to 
our artist, and enabled him largely to indulge his taste for 
topographical antiquities, by taking him to many of the 
most interesting and remarkable spots in the kingdom. In 
1741 he lost this noble friend and — and for two years 
he remained so much affected by his loss as to pursue but 
languidly his former avocations. ‘“ Death,” he says, “put 
an end to that life which had been the support, cherisher, 
and comfort of many, many others, who are left to lament— 
but none more heartily than Vertue !” 

The modesty and merit of this artist still raised him 
friends. The Duke of Norfolk gave him employment, and 
he was honoured by the notice of the Prince of Wales, who 
Ts him in collecting prints and making catalogues, 
and who bought many of his own minlabunes end rints. But 
here, as in the former case, death deprived him of | his patron, 
and from the dejection occasioned by this melancholy 
event, the artist never wholly recovered. Vertue died in 
1756, and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
The talent of this artist has been doubtless emgguatel $ 
but when we consider the state of art in his day, and the 
industry with which he exerted himself in its revival, we 
cannot think the praise of Walpole and others, either 
unmerited, or highly overwrought. 


Section 9, 
Tae Works or Hocarrtn. 


We next arrive at Hogarth, of whom England is justly 
proud, both as a painter and engraver, and whose genius 
was of so bold and original a nature that all preceding names 
are at once cast in the shade. William Hogarth was born in 
London in 1697. He was driven from his father’s profession, 
which was that of literature, by observing the difficulties and 
anconveniences which attended it, It was therefore quite 





in accordance with his own wishes, that he was taken from 
school, and ny on a long apprenticeship to a silver-plate 
engraver. But he says, “I scon found this business in ey, 
es too limited. The paintings of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Greenwich Hospital, which were at that time going on, 
ran in my head, and I determined that wae engraving 
should be followed no longer than necessity . liged me to it, 
ne on copper was at twenty years 0 my utmost 
ambition. To attain this it was necessary ‘that i should 
learn to draw objects something like nature, instead of the 
monsters of heraldry; and the common methods of stud 
being much too tedious for one who loved his leasure, f 
was led toconsider whether a shorter road than usually 
travelled was not to be found. I had learned by practice 
to copy with tolerable exactness in the usual way; but it 
occurred to me that there were many disadvantages attend- 
ing this method of study, as having faulty originals, &c, 
More reasons not n to enumerate, struck me as 
strong objections to this practice, and led me to wish that 
I could find the shorter | po fix forms and characters in 
my mind, and, instead of copying the lines, try to read the 
language, and, if a find the ‘amar o of the art, by 
bringing into one focus the various observations I had made, 
and then trying by my pang on the canvass and copper, 
how far my plan enabled me to combine and apply them to 
practice,” 

The success of the artist in this novel mode of procedure 
is well known, and must not be too largely dwelt on here, 
as it equally belongs to the history of painting. As soon 
as Hogarth became master of his own time, he began dili- 
gently to practice engraving on copper, and found plenty of 
employment in frontispieces to books, prints to Hudibras, 
&c. But the treatment he received from the booksellers 
soon compelled him to publish on his own account; but 
here again he had to encounter a monopoly of printsellers, 
. equal mean and destructive to the ingenious.” He com- 
plains thus. “ The first plate I published, called ‘ The Taste 
of the Town,’ had no sooner ‘tase to take a run, than I 
found copies of it in the print-shops, vending at half-price, 
while the original prints were returned to me again, and I 
was thus obliged to sell the plate for whatever these pirates 
pleased to give me,—as there was no place of sale but at 
their shops. Owing to this and other circumstances, by 
engraving, until I was near thirty, I could do little more 
than maintain myself.” 

When H was thirty-two years of age, he married 
the daughter of Sir James Thornhill. For a few years 
after this event he employed himself in “~- ting small 
conversation pieces, which succeeded well for a time, but 
were not permanently successful, nor sufficiently profitable 
to pay the expenses of his family. “I therefore,” says he, 
“turned my thoughts to a still more novel mode, #.¢., paint- 
ing and engraving moral subjects, a field not broken up in 
any country or age. I thought that both writers and artists 
had overlooked the intermediate species of subject, which 
may be placed between the sublime and the grotesque ; I 
therefore wished to compose pictures on canvass similar to 
representations on the stage.” 

aving had his plates pirated in almost all sizes, Hogarth 
applied to parliament, in 1735, forredress. This he obtained 
in so liberal a manner as to,remove further ground of com 
plaint, and tly to increase the sale of prints in this 
country. The copyright of prints being secured by this 
act, not only were the artists and the public benefited by it, 
but also the printsellers themselves, who were now secured 
in the possession of such engravings as they might purchase. 
Yet Hogarth says, “The dealers in prints and pictures found 
their craft in danger, by what they called a new-fangled 
innovation. Their trade of living and getting fortunes b 
the ingenuity of the industrious has, I know, suffered a 
by my interference; and if the detection of this public 
band of cheats and oppressors of the rising artists, be a 
crime, I confess myself most guilty.” 

The fame of our artist had now been spread far and wide 
by his celebrated series of pictures, pointed with such strong 
satire at the vices of the age. His “ Harlot’s Progress,” in 
six plates, and his “Rake’s Progress,” in eight, excited a 

reat sensation, At this time Swift wrote those oft-quoted 
nes— 

How I want thee, hum'rous Hogarth! 

Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art; 

Were but you and I acquainted 

Every monster should be painted: 

ite py tr 

is odious group o i 
Draw the i describe = suena 
Form their features, while I gibe ‘em. 
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The next productions of this artist were wings of 
the “ Sleeping Congregation,” the “ Distressed ‘oet,” and 
the “Arms of the Undertakers’ Company.” In 1737 he pro- 
duced “The Lecture,” and in the following year, “Morning,” 
« Noon,” “Evening,” and “ Night.” The “Salisbury” flying 
coach, in the engraving of “ Night,” is supposed to be a satire 
on a nobleman who delighted to drive his own horses. 
Other forcible and satirical productions followed. “The 

Musician,” “ Taste in High Life,” and the six plates 
entitled “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” appeared before the year 
1745. * The Idle and Industrious ae in twelve 
plates, —<— and engraved by Ho appeared in 
1747. Of this series Hogarth himself writes, “The effects 
of idleness and industry exemplified in the conduct of two 
fellow-’prentices. These twelve prints were intended for 
the instruction of young people, and considering the persons 
they were intended to serve, I have endeavoured to render 
them intelligible and cheap as possible.” (The twelve were 
agen published at the low price of twelve shillings. ) 

1749 Hogarth produced “The Gate of Calais,” or 
“ Roast Beef of Old England.” In the same year he also 
engraved and published his own portrait in a oo his 
favourite pug-dog, and palette, on which is drawn that 
mysterious “line of beauty and grace” which has excited 
so much attention. “The March to Finchley” appeared in 
1750. By this work Hogarth meant no more than a 
humorous piece of satire, though it is said to have given 
offence in some quarters. On the approach of Prince Charles 
in 1746 the Guards were ordered to march to Finchley, in 
order to extinguish the Scottish rebellion, but Hogarth has 
given a ludicrous air to their departure from London, The 
scene is laidin Tottenham Court Road. In the distance 
the more orderly and obedient portion of the soldiery are 
seen marching northward; but in the rear is a baggage- 
waggon, lumbering along with its burthen of women, babies, 
knapsacks, and camp-kettles, and around it is a disorder] 
torrent of soldiers, inflamed with liquor. “ There is suc 
sagpering and swaggering, such carousing and caressing, 

neglect of discipline, and obedience to nothing save the 
caprice of the moment, and yet all is natural, consistent and 
characteristic.” 

The original picture was presented by the artist to the 
Foundling Hospital, or, as Cunningham asserts, was disposed 
of by lottery. Two pictures, called “ Gin Lane,” and “ Beer 
Street,” appeared the following year, and of these we have 
Hogarth’s own account as follows:—“When these two 
prints were designed and engraved, the dreadful conse- 

uences of gin-drinking appeared in every street. In ‘Gin 
ane,’ every circumstance of its horrid effects is brought to 
view in terrorem. Idleness, poverty, misery, and di 
which drive even to madness and death, are the only objects 
that are to be seen; and not a house in tolerable condition 
but the pawn-broker’s and gin-shop. -‘ Beer Street,’ its 
companion, was given as a contrast, where that invigorating 
liquor was recommended in order to drive the other out of 
vogue. Here all is joyous and thriving, &c.” Hogarth next 
published his “ Four Stages of Cruelty” and his remarks on 
them do honour to his humane and generous feelings. 
“ These prints,” he says, “ were engraved with the hope of, 
mM some degree, correcting the barbarous treatment of ani- 
mals, the very sight of which renders the streets of our me- 
tropolis so distressing to every feeling mind. If they have 
this effect, and checked the progress of cruelty, I am 
more proud of having been the author, than I should be 
of having painted Raphael’s cartoons.” The execution of 
this well-intended work was however such that we find 
Cunningham, in his Life of Hogarth, saying, “I wish it had 
never been painted. There is indeed great Lill in the group- 
rs and profound knowledge of character; but the whole 
elect is gross, brutal, and revolting. A savage boy grows 
into a savage man, and concludes a career of cruelty and 
outrage by an atrocious murder, for which he is hanged and 
dissected.” The commencement is painful: and the conclu- 
sion can scarcely be looked upon except by men practised 
il surgery, or the shambles.” 

Our artist now published his famed Analysis of Beauty, 
written with the view of fixing the fluctuating ideas of 
taste, and embellished with two curious illustrative epgrav- 
ings. In 1754 appeared the first of four plates containing 
a admirable satire on “ Parliamentary Elections.” These 
Plates were entitled, “An Election Entertainment,” “Can- 
Yassing for Votes,” “The Polling,” and “ Chairing the Mem- 
bers.” In 1758 appeared “ The Bench,” and in the following 
year “The Cockpit.” Of the latter of these Ireland says:— 

The scene is probably laid at Newmarket, and in this 





motley group of peers, Lag 0 butchers, ratcatch 
gentlemen, and blers,  Diseaee Bertie, he 
the ae 9 figure, is entitled to precedence. hat 
rendered his lordship’s passion for amusements of this 
description very singular, was his being totally blind. In 
this place he is beset by seven steady friends, five of whom 
offer to bet with him at the same instant on the event of the 
battle. One of them, a lineal descendant of Filch, taking 
advantage of his blindness and negligence, endeavours to 
convey away a bank-note deposited in our dignified - 
bler’s hat, into his own pocket ; of this attempt his lordship 
is apprised by a ragged pot-boy, and ap honest butcher, but 
he is so much engaged in uttering these important words 
‘Done! done! done!’ that he cannot attend to their hints, 
and it seems more than probable that the stock will be 
transferred, and the note negotiable, in a few seconds.” 

A few other satirical works, such as the Times, Bathos, 
&c., closed his career, and in October, 1764, he died at the 
age of sixty-seven, and was buried at Chiswick. Wal- 

ole observes of this wonderful man: “It is to Hogarth’s 

onour that in so many scenes of satire or ridicule, it is 
obvious that ill-nature did not guide his pencil. His end 
is always reformation, and his reproofs general. Except in 
the print of the ‘Times,’ and two portraits of Wilkes and 
Churchill, no man amidst such a profusion of characteristic 
faces, ever pretended to discover or charge him with the 
caricature of a real person; except of such notorious 
characters as Chartres, and mother Needham, and a very 
few more, who are acting officially and suitably to their 
professions. As he must have observed so carefully the 
operation of the passions on the countenance, it is even 
wonderful that he never, though without intention, delivered 
the very features of any identical person. It is at the same 
time a proof of his intimate intuition into nature: but had 
he been too severe, the humanity of endeavouring to root 
out cruelty to animals would atone for many satires. It is 
another proof that he drew all his stores from nature, and 
the force of his own genius, and was indebted neither to 
models nor books for his style, thoughts, or hints, that he 
never succeeded when he designed for the works of other 
men. He could not bend his talents to think after anybody 
else. e He could think like a great genius, rather than after 
one, 

Section 10, 


Tae Cowremporartzes oF Hogartu, 


At the same period with Hogarth flourished several meri- 
torious engravers, some of whom assisted him in his nume- 
rous works, Arthur Pond and Simon Francis Ravenet 
were among the number. The latter instructed both 
Ryland po Hall in the art of engraving. Several works 
were executed with great spirit and taste, by Arthur Pond 
and George Knapton, ——_. a set of plates, in imita- 
tion of chalk, and washed drawings, from the designs of the 

t Italian masters: some of these are in chiaroscuro 
with etched outlines. These artists flourished about 1740. 

William Wynne Ryland was born in London in 7 
and showed an early genius for the fine arts. He studi 
first under Ravenet, and then at Paris under Boucher, who 
has been called the misleader of the taste of France, and to 
whom we must perhaps attribute the perversion of Ryland’s 
talents. He acquired a habit of “stippling” with the graver, 
by which process he gave the same effect to his engravings 
which the custom of “stumping” in pencil drawings is 
well known to produce. Thus all energy of style was 
destroyed, and an injury done to the art. He was appointed 
engraver to the King, and his new manner of engraving was 
prized merely for its novelty, the public eagerly seeking 
after his prints, without waiting to consider whether the 
change of style made them better representations of nature. 
Ryland suffered for fo , August 29,1783. John Hall 
was an artist of some eminence. His “ William Penn treat- 
ing with the Indians,” and “Cromwell dissolving the Long 
Parliament,” both after West, are good specimens of his 
bold clear style. 

Chatelain was a British artist, whose abilities were of a 
first-rate order, but he was so idle and dissolute that he 
seldom exerted himself, except when pressed «J necessity to 
do so. He engraved after r Poussin and others, for a 
collection of fine landscapes, published by Boydell in 1744. 

Boydell was a spirited publisher, as well as an engraver, 
He was brought up to the business of a land surveyor, 
but was so attracted by a book of ag by Toms, an 
engraver of architectural subjects, that he proceeded to 
London at the age of twenty-one, and bound himself as 
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o th, and he was wont 
after times, that his was “the first book 


of London.” He 


his extens prints throughout Europe with 
~ ‘$0 much judgment and liberality, that he had the opportu- 


nity of employing the ablest artists of his time, and of 
exporting largely, and in an advantageous manner, that 
which had formerly been an article of import. Boydell’s 
property was goutly injured by the French Revolution, so 
that his celebrated work, The , which he 
had intended to bequeath to the public, was sold. He 
served the office of Lord Mayor in 1791, and died in 1804. 

Vivares is celebrated as beitig the first artist of any school 
who was completely successful in rendering with fidelity 
and spirit the landscapes of the great Italian masters. His 
best works are from Claude. He learned his art rather late 
in life, from Chatelain, but improved on the style of his 
master, and became remarkable for the delicacy and light- 
ness of his foliage, and for his broad, clear effect. He 

uired much greater freedom in etching than had been 
before arses op and bringing his plates to a state of con- 
siderable finish with the point, he put on the last touches 
with the graver, 

The same mode of proceeding was pursed by Woollett, 
whose landscapes are considered to present perfect models 
of style. He has chiefly engraved from Wilson and 
others; but he did not neglect historical subjects, as we 
find by his “Death of General Wolfe” after West, and 
some others. “In tracing the progress of this branch of 
art,” says & writef in the ~ orn Encyclopedia, “ we 
cannot withhold our admiration from these two great 
men, who, from the state of total insignificance and neglect 
in which they found it, taised it at once to such dignity 
and perfection. The earliest landscapes we have of any 
importance from the works of the great painters, are the 
engravings of Bolswert, after the pictures of Rubens. The 
are executed with his usual ability, but being entirely wi 
the graver, give a very inadequate idea of the character of 
the foliage, the quality of warhice of the several objects, or 
the brilliancy and splendour of Rubens. The large set of 
landscapes by Audran, after Nicolo Poussin, exhibits a 
nearer approximation to the true style of landscape, being 
executed With much greater delicacy, but from the un- 
—— natare of the graver with which they are 
entirely executed, they are wh defective in character and 
spirit. The discrimination of Vivares and Woollett pointed 
out the defects of their predecessors; and more ae yore | 
in the works of the latter, we find all the truth of nature 
united to all the beauties of mechanical skill.” 

John Browne was among the best landscape engravers of 
this period. Several large works after Salvator Rosa, Both, 
and other great masters, were executed by him in excellent 
style. He likewise etched many plates, which were after- 
wards finished by Woollett with the graver. 

Artists in every department now rapidly multiplied in 
—— Among these Sir Robert Strange holds a high 
rank among engravers, and deserves especial notice. ‘This 
eminent artist was born 1721 at Pomona, one of the Orkney 
Islands. After receiving a good education, he was invited 
to the study of the law; that profession not suiting his 
talents, and while yet uncertain what profession to choose, 
he went on board a man-of-war; but he soon became dis- 
gusted with a sea-life and returned home. In the mean 
time his brother had accidentally discovered in his drawer 
a variety of drawings and unfinished sketches, with which 
he appears to have amused those hours that his friends 
supposed were devoted to severer labours. These first 
essays of genius being shown to Mr. Richard Cooper, a 
gentleman who practised the fine arts at Edifburgh, they 
were highly approved, and he at once proposed that young 
Strange should be placed under his tuition. This was 
accordingly done, and the pupil was making rapid progress, 
when his studies were interrupted by the arrival of the 
young Chevalier in Scotland: Strange, being urged by the 
desire to gain the hand of Miss Isabella Lumisden, at her 
request joined the rebel army, and continued toserve until 
the total defeat ofthe Pretender’s troops at Culloden, He lay 
concealed in the Highlands during some months, and when 





Edinburgh, and 
e. cd rival leaders in wg oo whi 
privately at a guinea eac aving marri 
referred roceeded ‘to Pranss 
studies. ‘At Rouen he gained the prize for d A 
Paris he studied engraving under the direction of the'cda 
brated Le Bas. Boosh this haster he had the first int of 
the use of bP pean which he afterwards greatly imp 
and thus superior beauties to his engravings. bes 
In 1761 he settled in London, and devoted ‘himself to 
historical engraving. He soon established a ry spe ‘ation 
in this difficult style of his art, of which he is conside 
the father. In 1760 he visited Italy, where he was kne 
through the medium of his engravings, and was rece 
with honour and wae He is the only Englishn 
whose portrait is introduced in the painting in the Vatie 
of the “ Progress of Engraving.” B. 
The authority last quoted says of this rion Be 
admirable for the breadth of his effect, and the ty of 
his execution; but his great excellency is the beauty 
softness of his female flesh. In this last, notwithstand 
ing the perfection that modern art has arrived at, if ail 
those great qualities that result from mechanical skill, he 
has never been equalled by any master, as his engravingly 
from the works of Titian, Guido, Sem, and the othel 
ters of the Italian schools, sufficiently show; but 
ply to be tted that, with so many excellencies R 
drawing should be so incorrect, particularly in the extrem 
ties.” He was appointed engraver to George the Third, ait 
received the honour of knighthood in 1787. He died 
the 5th July, 1792. a 
In landscape, besides Vivares, Woollett, and Bre 
many fine works from the old masters, > Byrne, ¥ 
Wood, Elliott, Lowry, Wilson, Major, Eatiom, and ¢ 
show the high standing of the English school; but in ou 
own times the extent to which works on almost eve 
subject are illustrated, is perhaps no real token for go 
the art. Artists are indeed multiplied, and there is an ui 
exampled demand for the fruits of their industry ; but 
study of the old masters is comparatively neglected, Will 
topography, antiquities, &c., usurp so large a share of sta 
and attention. a 
Among those who have illustrated the beautiful seeii 
of this country, and shown that it is quite as ¢a 
pictorial effect as that of any foreign clime, we find o 
the first to be Paul Sandby, born at Nottingham, in 
His early skill is evinced by the fact, that at the g 
sixteen he was employed as draughtsman under Mr. D 
Watson, to com Neto a survey of the north and We 
portions of the Highlands, for the late Duke of Cumber 
land. While thus eceupied among romantic scenery,’ 
employed the leisure he could get from drawing plan 
making sketches of the wild and picturesque spots he 
with. These he afterwards etched in small plates. 
afterwards he was introduced to the notice and patrt 
of Sir Joseph Banks, and Sir Watkins William W: 
With the former he made a tour through North and Sout, 
Wales, and by the latter he was employed to design & 
most striking features of Welsh scenery. These views wer 
afterwards engraved in aquatinta. Sandby was one of t@” 
original Members of the Royal Academy. a 
f the engravers of the present day we purposely abstalll 
from giving an account. Perhaps their art was never mor 
highly prized, or more generally appreciated and enc 
aged. May this induce artists to take a high aim, and 
employ the improved facilities and advantages they enje 
in endeavouring to elevate and refine the public taste. 
is not often that we meet with men who unite the tal 
of the painter and the engraver; yet it is much to be 
that the number of such individuals should-increase. i 
advantage to an artist of being able to engtave his ow® 
pictures is a most invaluable one. It is impossible ti 
another mind should every idea intended to be come 
veyed by the artist, and grievous must be the disappoln 
ment in many ¢ases, when in the engraving the’ paint 
seeks in vain for the spirit which he intended to p 
his work. The possibility of uniting the two arts, is ms 
fest in the case of Hogarth, and has also been proved ip’ 
own time. May its desirability become more apparent, 
influence the practice of our men of talent! 
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